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We played the Sophoclean tragedy for three weeks,
giving three matinees the first and two for the remaining
weeks. My original intention was a season of a fortnight
only, but the demand for seats was so great that we
fve an extra week. In spite of the very heavy expenses,
was relieved from all financial anxiety during the
performances by the fact that the entire cost of the
seasoa was paid for by the advance booking before the
first night. Of course, I caught my usual production-
chill and had to spend some days in bed immediately
preceding the opening night; but details of the work
were in the safe hands of John Kurkamp and the
Reinhardt staff, and I got through the nine performances
of the first week without fatigue. It is a gigantic part,
for, except when the chorus is chanting the odes,
'GEdipus' never leaves the stage. How the original
representative of the character stood the strain in the
Dionysian Theatre at Athens, crowded with an audience
of 19,000, is a mystery. That he did so, however, is
certain; for Sophocles took the first prize there after
performance of this tragedy.
I think one of the reasons, apart from personal fitness,
which enabled me to stand the tension is that the strain
comes so gradually. What I may call the strain-curve
is one of the wonders of the play's construction. Hamlet
is much more fatiguing. Here the hero is plunged almost
immediately into a state of high tension with the news
about the appearance of his father's spirit, a tension
which increases almost to snapping point after his inter-
view with the ghost; all this, remember, is only the first
act. Afterwards, the strain comes and goes in a suc-
cession of waves, more or less intense. In (Edipus Rex
the tension increases with almost imperceptible accelera-
tion. The curve is a perfect and unbroken sweep up to
the moment when his children are brought in. It then
declines from an almost unbearable horror to the pathos
of the play's conclusion. The strain is thus made
possible to bear. The curve of its hero's suffering is the
curve of the play's own construction. This gradual